VII
BYZANTINE EDUCATION
To write about education in the Byzantine Empire is no
easy task. The time embraced from Constantine to 1453 is
eleven centuries, and the area covered, at least in the early
days, is enormous, for a subject of the Emperor of Con-
stantinople might be born and educated in Athens, Alexan-
dria, or Antioch. Furthermore, information is hard to collect
because, though scholars abound as the finished product,
education is so rarely described at length and the allusions
to its methods are often regrettably vague.
With this proviso we shall attempt to ascertain (i) who
were taught in the Byzantine Empire and what they learnt,
(2) who gave the teaching and where.
i, St. Gregory Nazianzen confidently states: 'I think that
all those who have sense will acknowledge that education is
the first of the goods we possess5, and J. B. Bury was doubtless
right in saying that in the Eastern Empire 'every boy and
girl whose parents could afford to pay was educated', in
contrast to the West where in the Dark Ages book learning
was drawn from monastic sources. Princes and princesses
might of course command the services of instructors in
public positions. St. Arsenius, 'admired for Hellenic and
Latin learning', was summoned from Rome by Theodosius I
to teach his two sons, and a daughter of Leo I studied
with Dioscurius, afterwards City Prefect. The ex-Patriarch
Photius taught in the family of Basil I; young Michael VII
learnt from Psellus, 'chief of the philosophers', and his son
Constantine Ducas was the ornament of a School kept by
Archbishop Theophylact. John of Euchai'ta tells us that
St. Dorotheus the Younger, sprung from a noble family of
Trebizond, spent the first twelve years of his life 'as was
natural to one well-born* under the rule of 'teachers and
pedagogues'. But middle-class children also, like St.
Theodore the Studite or Psellus, might be well educated.
Even the Scythian slave St. Andreas Salos was taught Greek
and the 'sacred writings' by his master's orders, and St.